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THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


Georges Rouma, Doctor of Social Scie, decorated by the Belgian 
Academy and the Antropological Society of Paris¥and Chief of the Belgian 
Economic Commission on Latin America has written a work as the result 

f much research entitled “Les Ressources Economiques de I’ Amérique 
Latine,” from which we make translations of the part relating to México. - 


THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


General impressions.—Geographical situation Means of access.—Popula- 
tion.—Climate and healthfulness.—Political situation.—Production. 
—Mineral production — Manufacturers.— Financial situation.—Mo- 
ney.—Banks.—National Budget.—Public debt.—Commerce.—Prac- 
tical information. eee 


The word Mexico recalls the legendary kingdom of Moctezuma and 
the great riches amassed by the Spanish conquerors. It has the form of 
a cornucopia with its large endo pouring its riches into the United States 
of America, a really curious coincidence when we consider the enormous 
profits realized by the American companies in the development of the oil 
lands and the silver mines. ee 

The geographical situation is magnificent. It forms a link between’ 
the Latins and Anglo-Saxons of the new world. Thus it participates 
in the two currents of civilization, and in the future will become a great 
center of thought and commerce, something that always happens to 
countries favorably situated between great civilizations. In addition, Mexi- 


| 


co possesses exceptional possibilities for the development of her own 


natural resources. 
The foreign capital that has contributed to the economic develop- 


ment of Mexico is very great. The American Consul, Marion Letcher, 


estimates, after a carefull investigation, that in 1912 the United States — 


had invested in Mexico, in mines, factories, railroads, loans, etce., a 


total of $1,050.770,000. Other authorities estimate that by 1922 the sum. 


had reached more than two billion dollars. 


The french financier. and manufacturer, Augusto Genin, considers 


that in 1918 the French investments in manufacturing, mining, commerce, 
banking, loans to railroads, government, etc., amounted to 2,450.000,000 
francs. 

It has been estimated that English capital is more than 125 million 
pounds sterling, invested in the development of oil, construction of rail- 
roads, electrical plants, various manufacturing enterprises, loans, etc. 


The Belgians and the Swiss also have invested very considerable 


sums in Mexico. 
These foreign investments show how rich the country is and that 


Mexico has enormous possibilities for development. 


The long revolution that has followed the fall of Porfirio Diaz has _ 


produced great losses; but the dictatorial regime of President Diaz favored 
the formation of great landed estates and powerfull companies, and it was 
indifferent to the lot of the native laborer, provoking a violent reaction 
in favor of the nationalization of land, mines and great industries. The 
Constitution of 1917 reflected these aspirations. General Obregon must 
consider both the impatience of the reformers and the absolute necessity 
for Mexico of having recourse to the capital and the technical ability 
of the foreigner. He must reconstruct the country taking into account 
the just claims for the damages caused by the civil war, and must reestablish 
credit. The task in difficult, but it is only just to say that the govern- 
ment of General Obregon has begun it with courage and resolution. 


Geographical Situation. Means of Communication 


The area of the United States of Mexico is very great. It extends from 
the United States of America on the north to Guatemala on the south, 
3,600 kilometers. From east to west the width varies from 1,800 kilometers 
in the north, to 235 on the Istmus of Tehuantepec. It has a coast line 
of about 10,500 kilometers, with the Gulf of Mexico on the east and the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Mexico has a railway system of 26,144 kilometers which connects the 
Capital with the principal ports and the chief cities of the country. The 
Capital, Mexico City, is connected with the port of Veracruz by two 
railways. The Capital is also connected by rail with the port of Puerto 
Mexico on the Gulf of Mexico, and with Manzanillo and Salina Cruz on 
the Pacific. Her railways are also connected with those of the United 
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States by several lines and the journey from Mexico City to New York 
can be made in six days. There are two transcontinental lines that connect 
the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific Ocean. There are international trains 
that connect Mexico with the City of Guatemala, requiring only one change 
of cars at the Guatemalan border. A considerable number of the railways 
are owned by foreign companies, principally English that have built them. 
The Government owns more than half of the shares of the National Lines 
of Mexico (Las Lineas Nacionales de México), a very important system. 


Navigation. 


Communication by water betweeen the Mexican ports is furnished 
by three Mexican steamship companies which supply the coast service. 

La Compania Mexicana de Navegacion performs the coast service in 
the Gulf of Mexico. La Compania Naviera del Pacifico furnishes a regular 
service between the Mexican and the Guatemalan ports, while the Com- 
pania de Navegacion Sud pacifico plies between Manzanillo and Maza- 
tlan in the Pacific. The foreign steamship companies bring much freight 
to the Mexican ports. There is a French line, La Compania General Tras- 
atlantica Francesa that makes regular trips between St. Nazaire, Havana 
and Veracruz. Some french ships touch also at Progreso and Puerto Méxi- 
co. The Harrison Line and the Leyland and Cuban give regular service 
between Liverpool and the principal ports of the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
Pacific, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company makes regular trips be- 
tween the Central American ports and those of the west coast of Mexico. 
There are eleven regular American lines that connect the Mexican ports 
with New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Mobile and San Francisco. 
The Germans have a regular service between Hamburg and the Gulf ports, 
and another line that makes the Pacific ports and San Francisco. 

Finally, there are Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish and Japanese 
vessels that make regular sailings for the Mexican ports. The geographical 
situation is very favorable for the creation of foreign lines that frequent 
our ports. 


Population. 


The last official census, taken in 1910, gives a population. of 
15,160,369. It is probable that this figure has not, been increased for the 
civil wars that have succeeded each other from 1910 to 1920 have stopped 
foreign immigration. The Mexican population is composed of 15 per cent 
white, 55 per cent mestizo, or mixed blood, and 30 per cent indian. 
The figures given by authorities at the begining of the last century give 
15 to 20 per cent white, 30 per cent mestizo and 50 to 60 per cent 
indian. Comparing we see that the mestizo, or mixed blood, is gradually 
absorbing the indian and the white. 
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Spanish is used by the whites, those of mixed blood and by many 
indians. It is the official language of the country. ) 


Climate and Healthfulness. 


The different elevations of the different parts of Mexico give rise 
to great differences in temperature; the rainfall also varies greatly due to 
the same cause and to prevailing winds. In general, two well marked seasons 
are distinguished, the rainy season from April to September, and the dry 
season from October to March, varying somewhat in different parts of the 
country. The low lands have a temperature that varies from 28 to 30 
degrees centigrade during the hot, rainy season, and from 16 to 22 degrees 
during the cool, dry season. The lands between 1,000 and 2,000 meters 
elevation have a temperate climate, the temperature averaging usually 
from 16 to 19 degrees, with extreme limits of 33 degrees for the hot 


season, and as low as 0 for the cold. The so-called cold climate is found — 


‘above 2,000 meters elevation. Prevailing winds modify the climate in 
certain states. During the summer, there are abundant rains on the Gulf 
coast, and on the slopes of the eastern mountain ranges. Veracruz has 
more than 2.50 meters of rainfall during the year. Comitan in the state 
of Chiapas, has a yearly rainfall of 4.72 meters. . 

The States of Chiapas and Oaxaca in the south have torrential rains 
during the entire year. The climate of Yucatan is noted for its habitual 
dryness. 

The climate of the coastal plains is healthy, having few characteristic 


maladies; malarial fevers are not rare in the lowest regions, but yellow 


fever, the terrible black vomit, has disappeared completely. 


Political Situation. 


The political basis of Mexico is the Constitution of February the 5th, 
1917, which replaced the old one of 1857. Mexico is a federal republic, 
composed of 28 states, 2 territories and the Federal District (Mexico). 


Each state has its own laws and its local government. The federal legis- _ 


lature is composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate, elected by 
universal suffrage. There is one deputy for each 60,000 inhabitants, and 
two senators from each state. The executive power is vested in a president, 
elected by direct, universal suffrage for a term of four years. The judicial 
power is independent. o 


The new Constitution contains an article that. has provoked a violent : 


protest from the foreign colonies, and especially from the petroleum com- 


panies established in Mexico. This is article 27 which declares that only 


Mexicans by birth, or those that have naturalized, and Mexican compa- 
nies have the right to acquire landed properties, or to obtain concessions for 
the working of mines or’ mineral oil in the lands of the Republic. The 
nation may concede this right to foreigners, but on the express condition 
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that they declare before the Secretary of Foreign Relations that they consi- 
der themselves as Mexicans in all that relates to these properties, and that 
they promise not to appeal to their government for protection in case of 
difficulties relating to said properties. 

This article is modified as far as relates to companies already 
established in the country before 1917 by a clause’ in the Preamble 
of the Constitution which declares expressly that no law can be retro- 
active to the injury of any individual. Besides in an interview given 
to the New York World, President Obregon has made definite declara- 
tions that article 27 of the Constitution does not refer to properties or 
concessions acquired before the promulgation of the new Contitution. 
These declarations were not made at once on which account the oil 
companies were given the opportunity to influence public opinion to the 
belief that there existed a “policy of confiscation of property of foreign- 
ers.” It is true that Mexico needs the capital and the technical ability © 


of the foreigner, but it is also true that Mexico has a just cause for 


camplaint when it sees the enormous fortunes amassed by the foreign com- 
panies in exploiting the natural resources of the country, and Mexico not 
receiving its just part thereof. President Obregén gave expression to this 


,idea in the interview referred to when he said: 


“During the last twenty years in spite of the revolutionary disturb- 
ances, Our mines have produced more than a thousand million dollars 
in net values.” 

“Considering these facts and the narrow life of poverty in which 90 
percent of the Mexican people have lived, ad the fact that their country 
is endowed by nature with all that is necessary for their sustenance and 
happiness, and yet they have suffered and died for the want of the 
absolute necessaries of life....” 

For humanity’s sake only, a change was necessary, and that neces- 
sity has led us to proclaim the principle that the natural resources of 
the country belong to the nation.” 

“The Mexican people will never tolerate a government that does not 
sustain this principle. But that does not mean that we shall in any way 
inaugurated a policy of confiscation. No, Mexicans are not so foolish as 
to think that they can live and work apart from the rest of the world, 
and they have never desired such a policy. But in the future they will 
demand a just part in the development of their country. They have ended 


for ever the policy of giving away, of subordination, of submission, They 


invite foreign capital and they will treat it justly, but they will not 
sive it excessive privilleges to the detriment of the rights of the nation. 
This policy has in it no confiscation whatever. That accusation has been 
made by those who hate our policy of nationalization because it prevents 
future companies from exploiting monopolies.” 
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Economic Situation. Agricultural Production. 


The great variety of climates that Mexico possesses has permitted 


the successful cultivation of the plants of all latitudes. Still, the lack of 
sufficient labor, and the want of adequate means of transportation has 
impeded the development of agriculture. Only about seven per cent of the 
national domain, that is, 14.000,000 hectares, are under cultivation. 

The following is a detailed statement of the principal products 
for 1918. 


PRODUCTS Number of heetares in Production in 
cultivation metrie ton 
| Grea nm hier = caters tite Se 7,285 18,214 
(at sama yee ee aoe 1.928,090 385,618 
Corinth ene een eas 1.608,4 35 1.930,121 
maw heat cc: eMe arene 949,819 284,942 
Habas (kind of bean) . 440,677 132,203 
Garbanzo (chick-pea) . 46,203 69,303 
Potatoes irk ee 6,615 19,843 
Wanessuray sede Gar Lt 231 1.274,132 
Goons one ea ue ss ore bi? Zoot 79,292 
HACHICUEN: cao a8 1 ge 316,133 158,066 
(ROC Gaur Hires te sy ae lihetisl 12,683 
Ga tteeste) omic. a DAR LZ, 2,500 
Tabacco. Miienits ae. 126,839 12,683 
Wallach meee ts ae 919,280 9] 


Mexico also possesses vast tracts of forest, rich in hard woods, rubber 
trees, and “‘chicle” (the tree that supplies the chewing gum), especially 
in the southern parts of the states of Oaxaca and Chiapas. 

Many parts of Mexico are particularly fine for cattle raising, and 
this industry was greatly developer before the revolution. The live stock 
numbered 5.000,000 cattle; 800,000 horses, 5.000,000 sheep; 4.000.000 
goats and 600,000 hogs. (1) 


Mineral Production 


The agricultural production of Mexico when compared with the 


mineral must take second place. Gold and silver were mined by the natives _ 


before the Spanish conquest. During the colonial period, enormous quanti- 
ties of the precious metals were mined and sent to Spain. Still, the mineral 
reserves are very far from being exhausted. They are found principally 
in the states of Chihuahua, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, Sonora, Durango, Jalisco, 
Michoacan, Zacatecas, Hidalgo, Querétaro and México. 


eee 


(1) At present, for the year 1923, according to data published by the Department of 
Agriculture, the national live stock consists of 512,226 horses; 3C0,£60 mules; 2,263,427 eattle;.... 


1,196,098 sheep; 2,106.044 goats and 1,609.046 hogs. ri 
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Mexico produces gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, zinc, platinum, 
mercury manganese, antimony, bismuth, etc. Coal is also found in several . 
states. 

Mexico produces more silver than any other country in the world, as 
may bé seen from the following data taken from a work by J. Descamps, 
director of economic research of the Bank of France. 

The average annual production of gold during the years 1917 to 1921 
was about 25,000 kilograms, which places Mexico in the fifth place as a 
producer of gold. 

The production of copper passed 50,000 tons in 1917; 70,000 in 1918, 
falling to 56,000 in 1919 and 46,000 in 1920. 

The production of zinc in 1917 was 14,000 tons, reaching 20,000 
in 1918, and again falling to 14,000 tons ni 1920. 

Coal has been mined for the last 20 years, before the revolution 
reaching a million tons annually, consumed mostly by the railroads. The 
production has diminished considerably, being about 500,000 tons in 
1920. The most important coal mines are found in Sabinas, state of 
Coahuila. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry estimates 400 million 
pesos as the total capital employed in the mining industry in Mexico. 
The number of mines in 1920 was 3,138. 


Mexico also possesses enormous deposits of petroleum in the subsoil 
of various states. The principal developments are found in the state of 


Veracruz, mostly in the District of Taxpan (56% of the total production). 


The developed territory does not exceed 25,162 hectares while the tech- 
nical experts of the mexican Governmnt estimate that the petroleum lands 
cover an area of 60.750,000 hectares. Explorations made in Tabasco and 
Chiapas have given splendid results. The foreign capital invested in oil 
development is very great, and is increasing each year. It is estimated that 
for the year 1921 only, the oil companies spent 45 million dollars for 
the erection of storage facilities and pipe lines. Production is constantly 
increasing. 

In 1903, it was 75,375 barrels of 180 liters; in 1914, it was 54 
million barrels; in 1919, 87 million; in 1920, 163.5 million; in 1921, 
193.5 million and more than 200 million in 1922 which amounts to one 
fourth of the world’s production, whereas in 1913 the proportion was 
only 7 per cent. About 20 million barrels are consumed in the country 
and the rest is exported. Seventy eight per cent of the oil exported goes 
to the United States. : 

_ Seventy five per cent of the oil is produced by American companies, 
twenty two per cent by the Royal Dutch-Shell, an Anglo-Dutch concern, 
and three per cent by other nationalities. 

The Constitution of 1917 establishes national control of petroleum 
deposits and in spite of the continual protests of the companies, the 
Government has stablished an export tax that produced $45.355,871 in 
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1921. In 1922 the export taxes were doubled and the proceeds set aside 
for the renewal of the payments on the foreign debt. 

The export of petroleum is made principally through the ports of 
Tuxpan and Tampico. 

The Department of Industry and Commerce places the total’ invest- 
ments in the petroleum industry at 660 million dollars in 1920. The 
number of wells bored at that date was 1,100. 


Industrial Production. 


During the long period of peace, important foreign capital was 
invested in various manufacturing enterprises. The textile industry employs 
39,000 workmen and has a capital of 170 million pesos distributed among 
190 concerns. In Orizaba, Puebla, City of Mexico, Guadalajara and Atlixco 
there are important cotton mills that supply the local needs in ‘‘manta,” 
a white cotton cloth in which three fourths of Mexican population are 
clothed. In Monterrey there are iron and steel works, but their production 
is not sufficient to supply the needs of the country. There are modern 
breweries with an annual production of more than a million hectoliters. 
There are boot and shoe factories; factories for plain porcelain; paper 
factories that supply the needs of the daily press and common stationery. 
There are factories that produce fine and common furniture; perfumery 
and soap works, and a plant for the production of powder and explosives; 
tanneries that produce ordinary and semi-fine leather; saddleries, dye 
works, hat factories, distilleries, cigar and cigarette factories. Among the 
latter is El] Buen Tono, with French and Swiss capital, which is one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the world. | 

There are native industries that are very interesting, that show the 
manual skill and ingenuity of the native workers. There are small objects 
of lacquer work (Uruapam); toys made of wood, coral and metal; pot- 


tery with archeological and pre-columbian designs; woolen and cotton _ 


blankets, called “zarapes’” with ingenious designs. 


Financial Situation. Money. 


Before the revolution of 1911, the monetary system of Mexico was 
based on silver, and the silver peso at par was worth half a dollar. 
With certain guarantees, all the banks could issue bills, and the country 
had twenty banks of emission. Each of the principal states of the Mexican 
Federal Union had at least one bank of emission. In 1910 the monetary 
circulation was about 300 million pesos, 150 million paper and 150 
million gold and silver currency, principally the latter. 

The financial difficulties of Mexico began in 1913 when in April 
of that year, Carranza issued his first instalment of five’ million pesos in — 
paper bills to pay his troops. He decreed the circulation compulsory. A new 
emission was made in November of twenty million, followed by a long 
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series of others. Villa, Zapata and other generals issued paper money in 
the districts that they dominated. The bills were badly printed and were 
soon imitated, and various counterfeits put in circulation. 

Carranza was named supreme chief of the revolution in 1914, and 
he created a new paper money called “infalsificable” (not falsifiable), 
printed in the United States. The old paper money was exchaged for 
bonds, and finally declared worthless. After the seizure of the metalic 
reserves of the banks, the government suppressed the paper, but received 
the “infalsificables” in payment of an additional custom house charge at 
(10% of its nominal face value. It is estimated that between 1913 and 1916 
two thousand million of paper money were issued, legal and counterfeit. 
The emissions of Carranza only reached a total of 1,250.000,000 pesos. 

As the country is a producer of gold and silver, and as the com- 
mercial balance was favorable, the return to an exclusive metalic currency 
was relatively easy. 

The Mexican pesos are worth at par .498 of a dollar, or practically 
one half dollar. It is divided into 100 parts called cents. There are gold 
coins worth, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 50 pesos. There are also copper coins worth 
®) 2, 5, 10 and 20: cents. 


Banks. 


Before the revolution, the banking system of Mexico was based on 
the law of 1897, which under certain guarantees established the free- 
dom of emission. In 1913 there were 20 banks of emission with resources 
of 425.000,000 pesos. There were, besides, four morgage banks with a 
total capital of 43.762,000 pesos, and six banking houses that had a 
combined capital of 83.000,000 pesos whose business depended upon 
industrial and mining activities. There were also several private banks, 
and branches of foreign institutions. 

The revolution took drastic measures against the banks, Their metallic 
reserves were confiscated, and in 1916, the banks of emissidn were 
seized by order of the government (decree of december 14, 1916). 

The present government is endeavoring to return to a normal situa- 
tion. The claims are being studied and some partial arrangements have 
been made. The situation, however, is far from being normal. The decree 
of February 23, 1921, provided for the return and the liquidation of the 
banks that had been seized. The following banks have been authorized to 
renew their business operations with the exception of issuing bills: Banco 
Nacional de México, Banco de Nuevo Leon, Banco Mercantil de Monte- 
rrey, Banco Mercantil de Veracruz, Banco de Zacatecas, Banco de Tabasco, 
Banco de Sonora, Banco Occidental and Banco de Jalisco. 


Finances. National Budget. 


From 1903 to 1913, there was a regular annual surplus in the national 
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budget of from 6 to 20 per cent. There was a continual increase in the 
expenses warranted by the continual increase in revenues. From an income 
of $86.473,800 in 1903-04 the revenues reached 120.958,902 in 1912-13, 
and the corresponding expenditures were $96.381,643 and $110.781,871. 
But since 1914 the revolucionary disturbances have disorganized the 
budget. The expenditures have considerably increased, and it has been 
necessary to create new sources of revenue. The custom house charges 
have been considerably increased, and especially an export duty levied on 
petroleum. 

The governments that have succeeded Diaz have had to face heavy 
military expenditures, and others made necessary by extensive political 
projects. Thus, the military expenditures have mounted from 20 million 
in 1909 to 114 million in 1919, and the expenditures for public works 
from 6 million to 23 in the same period. 

The political disturbances paralyzed the economic life of the country, 
and the increased expenditures resulted in a deficit of 50 million for | 
1919; the receipts were 153 million and the expenditures 203. 

The budgets for 1917, 1918 and 1919 showed heavy deficits, but in 
1920 and 21, this was chagned to a surplus, a happy return to the old 
traditions. The receipts of the federal treasury for 1920 were 251 million 
against 212 million expenditures, and 280 million against 277 expen- 
ditures in 1921. In 1922, the receipts were 276 million pesos. 

It is undeniable that the financial situation of the Mexican Republic 
has notably improved in the last few years. If we take into account that 
the War and Navy Department absorved more than half the revenues 
in 1921, and that the Government is striving, and with success, to progres- 
sively reduce the military expenditures as conditions become normal, we 
can be assured that Mexico in the future will enjoy a very substantial 
surplus in her budget that will anable her to resume the service of the 
public debt and improve her economic situation. (1) 


Public Debt. 


The total debt of Mexico in 1910 was 295.528,940 pesos. This sum 
includes the foreign loans of 1899, 1904 and 1910, the interior debt and — 
the 50 million, 4% obligations of the National Railways (Lineas Nacio- 
nales de México). 

The long revolution that Mexico has suffered from 1911 to 1920 has 
considerably increased her debt. Since february first, 1915, all payments 
on account of interest and principal have been completely suspended. There 
were new loans contracted by the government of Huerta. The total of 
this debt is not well defined and the sums given vary. There is still another 
debt that will increase the total amount, viz., the losses occasioned by 


[1] In 1928, the public treasury closed with a deficit of $37,241,788.64. In view of this, the 
sovernment of General Obregon has introduced economies amounting to §$ 91,577,331.70 thus 
balancing of the budget again. 
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ee and administered by the Governinent for many years. 
y, there are the damages caused industrial concerns (especially the 
ay eye) mines, banks, landed properties, etc. 


ie to baa, the claims presented, Be has declared that he is ene 
discuss the matter with foreign governments that have cheree of ia 
is of their nationals. 


We In the Conferences in New York, in June 1922, arrangements were 
ade concerning | a series of debts about which there is no faa oe as 


Aue 


of ). The cupons which represent the amount of interest now due 
be Be eneed for bonds payable at par during a period of 40 years, 


. ational Railways, will be set asidestor ie payment ae the interest 
above expressed, and, if for any reason, these sums are not sufficient, 
Government will make up the difference from other revenues. | 


te ). During this delay of five years, there will be a moratorium in 
ard to the amortization funds that may be called for in the various 


5 of bonds. 


; . Begining with February first, 1928, the government will renew 
“payment in full of all interest and amortization funds indicated in 


The arrangements made in New York have been duly approved 
the Mexican Congress and by the Mexican President, and there is now 
ually deposited in New York by the Mexican Government seventeen 
lions on account of the thirty million that must be paid in January, 


ies On December 31, 1923 there were on deposit in New York, the 30 milters pesos ot 
‘ ul the Peeeeatiy -e arrangements 1efer, the Mexican Government having foes ee eont- 


made. 


1] 


Commerce. 


The chief exports of Mexico are metals and petroleum. During the 
first eight months of 1920, the value of Mexican exports reached the sum 
of 282.309,179 pesos, divided as follows: 


Precigus metals:(gold* and silver)... hos. lta ee oh tee 79.721,039 
Industrial metals (especially copper)...............005. 48.755,344 
Betyoteumyand “tsi-derivatives::s «cones an eae ier 59.862,086 
Other articles (heniquen, $31.000,000)........ eet. 93.970,710 


$ 282.309,179 


Of this total, the United States bought 90%, or 25.407,826.11. 

In 1921, Mexico exported products of a total value of 729.426,932. Of 
this total, the products of mineral origin represented 661.590,856. During 
this same year the imports reached $525.018,092, giving a balance in favor 
of exports of 204.408,939 pesos. 

The United States buys the greater part of the export from Mexico, 
and it is but natural that the amount of imports from the United States — 
sould likewise be great. The railway facilities that do not require reshipping, 
the delative proximity of the American manufacturing centers, together 
with the frequent steamship service render commercial transactions easy. 


During the first eight months of 1920, the United States sold Mexico 
$158.638,070 out of a total of $249.901,704, or 63%. In 1918, the pro- 
portion supplied by the United States was 85.8%. In 1920, Germany 
supplied 15% of the Mexican imports, England 7%, France 4.5% and 
Belgium 0.16. 

During the year 1911, the last normal year before the revolution and — 
the war, México imported from the United States a total of 245 million 
in gold francs; from England, 54 million gold francs; from Germany, 
60 million and from France, 39 million. 

The principal articles imported in 1911 were iron and steel tubing 
(for the petroleum industry), woolen and cotton cloth, flour, sugar, 
automobiles, railway materials, cement, plows, tiles and galvanized iron. 

The following is a list of the principal classes of manufactured articles 
imported during the first eight months of 1920. 


Articles of iron and steel to a value of...... i: Jgatindt- eee $: 33.221-023 
Machinery and tools........ BR Ree ERE ohne Bk aca, 23.325,923 
Viehicles sik: ssccee rete ie BS ee ee. a ee nee a Oe 8.385,592 
Vianutactures-ofscopper “ns ie er eae eee 4.797,134 
Manufactures of gold, silver and platinum............... 12.808,258 
Glass, glass ware, porcelain fine and plain............... 5.054,073 
Cement, stone, etc....... NARA SOM t h Re a Bea 4.432,410 
CSGtLON VE LOU ore pe ieee ak ca ae CORE IA She tn tae Seni a 11.360,01 1 


Re es OA Ree ae 4.017,195 
Mee ciures Ah ada ae “a techn eee ae 3.415,680 | 
| en articles, SY) Nite: ac oN PN eae eR eb AR, Sea gS 1.228,685 
Me eles cloth eo ee 2.806,312 
Manufactures BPO rc tins «ci. -40 eee ee ae 1.161,474 
- ks, cy SSS eg I Nie cad ale 2.568,504 
I Otis Kop ee 1.365,404 
2a MNCS oe) eck ee ke ee 25.206,687 
ar, cardboard and their manufactures............... 6.697 ,047 
ME sIV CS. eee pe eae tae : 2.439,186 
Sisute and manufactures of wood.................. 6.689,778 


ane SE SA ali a en RS eRe ra tc Si Sod ap 2.446,597 


a the Gulf ports; twenty per cent over the Se from the 
e. Eroptier and the rest through the Pacific ports. 


1 the port of Veracruz. The city is built on a high plateau about 
meters above sea level. The climate is agreeable, mild and dry. 


Bees EP alaiors. —140,000 falahitants pit of the state of Jalisco 613 
kilometers northwest from México, 359 kilometers from the port of Man- 
illo on the Pacific. Asricultural and industrial center. From the 
strial point of view Guadalajara is very important. Many of the 
ants import their merchandise directly. 


BP cba —110,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same name, 


’ kilometers southeast of México. Very important commercial and 
istrial center. | | 


San ae Potosi.—90,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same 
>, 454, kilometers from the port of Tampico and 526 kilometers from 
northern boundary of Mexico. Mining and industrial center. Com- 
cial center of importance. 


Be aterrey. —85,000 inhabitants, rata of the state of Nuevo Leon, 
‘ilometers from the port of Tampico, and 1,022 Melita north of. 
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Mexico. Coal and iron mines, modern iron and steel works. Commercial 
center of the first importance. 


Mérida.—65,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of Yucatan, 42 — 
kilometers from the port of Progreso, and 1,240 from Mexico. Agricultural 
center, especially dedicated to the cultivation of heniquen. Commercial 
center of the first importance. 


Aguascalientes.—57,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same 
name, 668 kilometers from the port of Tampico, 226 from Guadalajara 
and 586 from México. Agricultural center. 


Chihuahua.—40,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same name 
1,609 kilometers north of México. The most important commercial center 
in the north-central region of México. 


Leon.—64,000 inhabitants, in the state of Guanajuato, 416 kilometers 
from México. Industrial center. 


Oaxaca.—40,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same name, 
464 kilometers southeast from México, and the same distance from the 
_ port of Veracruz. Mining and agricultural center. 


V eracruz.—60,000 inhabitants, in the state of the same name, on the 
Gulf of México, 425 kilometers from México. Principal port of México 
and commercial center of the first order whose influence extends over 
a wide area, especially over the greater part of the southeastern states of 
México. Many firms import directly. 


Tampico.—40,000 inhabitants, in the state of Tamaulipas, second 
port of México and the most important for the exportation of petroleum. 
Very important commercial center. 


T orre6n.—40,000 infakicie: in the state of Coahuila, 1,136 kilo- 
meters to the northwest of México. Agricultural center. From a com- 
mercial point of view, very important in the northern reeion of Mexico. 


T oluca.—38,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of México. Agricul. 
tural and iaduaree center. 


Querétaro.— 38,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same name, 
269 kilometers from México. Agricultural center. 


Guanajuato.—45,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of the same 
name, 406 kilometers to the north of México. Very important mining 
center. 
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- Durango. a) 000 fies capital of the state of the same name, 
1: i to the north from México. Agricultural and mining 


Peaehiicd: —45,000 inhabitants, capital of the state of Hidalea. 114 
meters to the morn of México. Agricultural and mining center. | 


Bibliography. Desirable Works. 


M ee Peay: T he United States of Mexico, Paris, 1911 (Les Estats- 
_ Unis du Mexique). 


on ae Begining of the Twentieth Century. Paris, Delagrave (Le 
-Mexique au debut de XXe Siecle). 


ae McCaleb: Present and Past Banking in Mexico. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1920. 


: Flavius McCaleb: The Public Finances of Mexico, New York, 1921. 


2 Officiel des Chemins de Fer. (Guia Sree Editeur, 2* Lopez 24, 
eee (Official Railway Guide). 


Ee Cilstom House Tariff Charges. A. Lépez, publisher, Tacuba street, 
. a México. 


, N° 86, México. 


Principal Newspapers. 


EL Universal Illustrado (an eet. | edition ae EL Universal). 


4s 


Erie gan : Revistas (Review of Reviews. ) TE Moe ope eae aan 


Cost of Living. 


Ten to twenty pesos daily in the best hotels = 
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